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ABSTRACT ' 

Although it is important to foraulate a set of 
rgeneralizations stressing for a rather than specific content, the 
study discussed here deaonstrates that analytical insights are 
oaitted if historically specific differences are npt exaained as veil 
as structurally inherent siailarities. Thus this paper focuses on the 
utility of indicating the jiistorical processes vhich, following the 
genesis of two cities, produced differing alliens for an influx pf 
soae 20,000 Portuguese iaaigrants (divided alapst egually lietveen the 
tvo coamunities) during the past 10 years* The cities are separated 
in their tovn liaits by soae 20 ailes, but they are actually linked 
by a series of interdigital suburbs and saall tovns. They exist in a 
coastal area of southern Nev .England and have very different econoaic 
bases* Each, for historical reasons, has created a different 
stereotype, or ethnic identity, of Portuguese-Aaericans, has 
established different positions within the total network pf the 
coaaunity for the Portuguese- American €o occupy, has provided 
different strategic alternatives for the iaaigrant who aust adapt to 
his new life, and thus has created areas which t|ie Portuguese 
iaaigrants themselves perceive as different— a perception that 
influences their choice of settlement* (Author/JB) 
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r-j recent International Congress of anthropoloyist s 
the participants in a symposium on 'iTiigration and ethnicity* 
appeared to reach a consensus on the point*::that all cities 
represented the 'same' en\yiranment for migrants* Thus, 
I tbey concluded, the real concerns of anthropologists tAiere 
in the area of f ormulat*i^Sha model which would delineate 
these structural similarities and which would, as a result, 
be generally applicable to the analysis of "^any migrant 
group, anywhere. This was based on the contention that j 
the cit:y, as contextij posed specific problems of adaptation 
and integration which would be the same were an' individual 
to find himself in Paris, Hong Kong, Lima, or Cedar hapids. 

That such an exploratory focus is legitimat e--and 
na.n be prqducti\/e--is not to be argued. Certainly there 
are such omnipresent aspects as the need to establish new 
ties, reaffirm (if possible) earlier connections, and, in 
general, establish the basis for satisfying one's cultural, 
social and psychological wants and needs. There are the 
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. difficulties encountered when the host society shifts from 

recruitment; to exclusion when economic needs have been 
fulfilled and a saturation point has been reached, f^lew 

^ occupational skills must be acquiredj intra-f amilial 

difference^ due to differential orientation to old and 

new norms and values, must be resolved; and cognitive 
L'Jorking draft only. Do not quote without permission. 
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dissonancet encountered in moving from one communication 
systRm (and/or language) to another't must be reuolved. 

There are, however, certain dangers 4rff involvec in 
focusing on the structural similarities. Aside from the 
problem that some would take an overly-simplistic position 
and_argue that such an emphasis is the only consideration, 
there is the more crucial heuristic factor that one cannot,* 
from this perspective alone predict the differing degree 
of success or failur'e, in specific locales, for individuals 
or groups from one cultural milieu as compared to another. 
That such an integrative differential does exist cannot 
be disputed: German Jews and Yemenite Jews moving to 
Israel do not encounter the same problems of adjustment; 
A Sicilian peasant and a Scottish farm worker do not get 
the same employment possibilities upon arrival in Toronto; 
and studies of various American Indian tribes show there are 
apparent, varying degrees of difficulty that mark the 
urban adjustment of one tribe-jrf) r o l o- tlon to another (cf., 
niartin 1964: 290--5). 

In short, while I accept the point that it is impor- 
tant to formulate a set of generalizations stressing form 
rather than specific :content, I hope to demonstrate in 
the following study that analytical insights (and ones 
which would be especially relevant in applied anthropology) 
are omitted if we do not look at historically specific 
differences as in-ell as structurally inherent similarities. 
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Like a coin which has been stamped on only oh? side, we 
u:ill, i fear, find ourselv/es able to buy little, if 
anything, with a unidimensional model. 

It is to redress the imbalance that I choose, in 
this paper, to demonstrate the utility of indicating 
the historical processes -which , following the genesis 
of two cities, produced differing milieus for an influx 
of some 20,000 Portuguese immigrants (divided almost 
squally between the two communities) during the past 
ID years. The cities (called here Perryport and Texton) 
are separated in their town limits by some 20 miles but 
they are actually linked by a series of interdigital 
suburbs and small towns. They exist in a coastal area 
of southern New England and, though occupying similar 
eco-niches have, for reasons to be explained, very^^ 
different economic bases , Each, for historical reasons, 
has created a different stereotype, or ethnic identity, 
of Portuguese-Americans, has established different 
positions within the total network of the community 
for the Portuguese-American to occupy ^ has provided 
different strategic alternatives for the immigrant who 
must adapt to his new life, and thus has created arenas 
which the Portuguese immigrants themselves perceive as 
different--a perception that influences his choice of 
settlement, 

Perryport, Like Texton, Perryport has about 100,000 
people and, like its sister community, is located with 
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foasy access to the sea. The town was first settled in 
1640 and because of its maritime focus prospered e\/sn 
throucjh the days of the American devolution and the ..ar 
of 1012 when seafaring activities were even more pre- 
carious an occupational focus than usual. Perryport 
was a leader in the American whaling industry and this 
thri vi^ng focus dominated the entire town. There were 
myriad other industries connected with the maritime 
focus and one. was either at sea-"or connected with an 
Jadustry^^^ w made seafaring possible. The city's 
prosperity rivalled that. of Mew York^ Boston. or Charleston. 

The businessmen and ships* captains' (and the two 
were not mutually exclusive) soon found that it was very 
lucrative to leave port with a skeleton crew, sail east 
from New England to the mid-North Atlantic and round out 
their crews with Azorean seamen. The men=of the islands 
were hearty workers and the poverty of their overcrowded 
and remote . isiands--outstanding even by European standa]^ — 
was such that they could be hired for far less than the 
wages which American seamen demanded. There was also far 
less complaining of the appalling conditions aboard ship 
and the dangers of the occupation. 

Thus, the Portuguese men — and later their families — 
began drifting gradually into Perryport. The process 
continued into the 19th century and, by 1830, the Portuguese 
were in the town- in sufficient number that a certain area 
was marked as, 'the Port^gee part of town.' The townspeople 



•sasTPen to welcome thsrn and various newspaper accounts of the 
ti'me scsRk well of this or that person's naw business or 
icD'ntiriuin^ business success. Terms such as ' inoustriaus , • 
"piT'D.sperous , • and 'energetic* were common descriptiv/e 
fi^l'Bments in the news. Today's townspeople still tend to ' 
c-h'3ract er i ?e the Portuguese as hardworking, cheerful and 
Ifhrifty, For the inhabitants of early Perryport the 
fort'UDuesE seemed to be well-suited to the town's life-style., 
fhey seemed ready to acculturate and embodied the traditiqpal 
'!\ew England virtues by being industrious, penny-wise , and. a;uiare 
tfeat '*GDod fences make- good neighbors,' The old adage that/ 
"^nothing succeeds like success' was the keystone for their* 
•acceptance and a place in the community. They sii'cceeded so 
-u'ell that by the 1850s some were masters of their own ships, 
S'uccessf ul -entrepreneurs, and well-to-do landholders. 

The decline of whaling began in the late 19th century, 
forciing Perryport to look to other economic bases. bhe 
'began to div/ersify to various small industry and, as well, 
tturned to textile manufacturing. Her future economic strength 
mes to lie,, in the multiplicity of her economic bases and 
triD'ucjh parts of New England suffered drastically when the 
textile .mills began to. shift south, Perryport maintained 
at least a modicum of prosperity, . . ^ 

The steady stream of Portuguese immigrants which, 
beginning in earnest about 1B7C, had peaked for 
tti-e ^r.ited States as a whole around, the turn of the 
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cr:jntury (1911-20=89,732 arrivals in American port's, 
1931-nn = 3,329 arriv/als in American ports, Adler 1972 : 17 j 
declined primarily due to the Immigration Act of 1924 

(43 Stat, 153) which reduced the Portuguese allotment to 

»' ■ ■ 

503, a figure which was further . diminished by a Presi- 
dential Proclamation (No. 1872, 46 btat. 2982) fo a 
total of 440 immigrants (Adler 1972:17). Where the single 
state of Wassachusetts received 9,002 immigrants in 1913 
alone, the entire country received only a little over 
3000 during the decade 1931-40, and lYIassachusetts' total 
of this was only 202 (Adler 1972:17). 

The changing situation of today is signalled by 
*.a revision of the immigration regulations (Immigration 
Act of 19615, 75 Stat, 911). Portuguese immigration for 
the country as a whole jumped from 19,588 for the decade 

m 

1951-60, to 76,064 for the period 1961-70--wi th the vast 
majority (61,756) arriving during the years 1966-1970. 

Perryport and Texton received an overwhelming 
majority of this second wave. The immigrants' went in 
almost equal numbers to each of the cities but the 
reception accorded the'Greenies' (as the Portuguese 
immigrants are commonly called in this area--though the 
early arrivals use it as a pejorative term) was quite 
different, one community to the another. 

In Perryport, with an economic picture which favorably 
matched the natural average, and where the Portuguese, 
generally, were looked upon as welcome additions, the 
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t'Tajia-r gi-robleeis mere housinti^ learning the .l.'inguage, and 
ifc-' JiiiisLii iiHff!; to life in ^ atrange city, LiOiiiu of the olUrjr 
f:>;.ntfci.er«r. ras-eotfid mhat they consifJnrerJ to be the; •puiihy 
w^y^ of their oeiiMly-arrived breth^n. bomething of the 
attitude, I ment through hard times/ to settle in 'and 
so slrnaold tnney" seedned to underlie their resentment, But 
this wi'as not too corniTnon and most informants seem more 
iacliniec to echo the uiords of one elderly man who told 
iTT-e, "'i;:^e HsBorksd hard and paid hard for everything we got. 
These nea-i' people sesim to think they've got better than 
that caminq. 1 ooess mB ca:rne at the wrong time--but it 
ttras us, iivjjho oads it sasy for them, I think," 

Ths (graatest difficulty for many of the new immigrants 
■'XGs the , realization that, due to the presence of the so-called 
Black rortuguese (Africans used by the Portuguese to settle, 
ths Cape Merde Islands), many in the community considered 
ths PortLBOiuese to be at least partly- Black — a racial tag 
which they soon founti out carried a certain stigmas. As 
one ^srfikee ttiiiioiaan told nie: "I remember dating a blond, blue- 
eyed boy. But hs had. a Portuguese ; name and my family worried 
that fPaybe he had ^-ilegro blood. People worried that maybe a 
baby t«!0!iild he born mulatto because of that. And ht-" could 
you tell?'" This had been an aspect of Perryport life which 
had been kept Far oelow an overt level. The conflict inherent 

in; the situation only surfaced in the school, setting. People 

accented the Portu5uese, looked f avo:rably on them , but, in 
those classic "j»iiQrds, 'they wouldn't want their daughter to 
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rnarry one.' f'lany of the Portuguese of earlier times, 
becoming aware of this, acquired the same prejudice and, 
in order to avoid being tagged as 'probably one of thern ' 
not only did not argue against the situation of racism 
per S£, but separated themselves from the Bravos or Ceel/ees 
as they are variously called anc^ except for including them 
in the^ festart'religious holiday festivals) activz-ities. 



effectively ignored them. 

The neuj Portuguese immigrants , however, had various 
reasons for not wishing to accept this strategy. The 
African colonial wars, their own feelings of dismay at 
suddenly finding themselves a notch lower in the social" 
ladder than th^y_.b.ad^ expected to be, and several far more 
complex factors, all combined to make the the arrivals 
especially defensive concerning the position in Perryport, 
They adopted several strategies: The Black Cape Uerdeans 
became the scapegoats and racial disorders grew intense 
in the areas where the two groups of Portuguese intermingled. 
This scapegoat tactic seems to have been based on the 
approach of "Odn't tag us with them, IjJe don't get along 
with them eitharl" Full scale violence finally erupted on 
such a scale that the townspeople--Por tuguese and non-Portuguese- 
were frightened into taking .steps to resolve some of the under- 
lying issues, chief of which was the long-stanoing discrimination 
practiced against the Cape Uerdeans , especially in the economic 
sphere. . ' 
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' t seconc^""strateoy , and one ^mich intensified following 
the racial strife, w^as to form pGlitic£l action groups- 
anc imfT^igrant rissistance proriirajns . There ha'J always been 
associations for tine news arrivals to join but they were 
chiefly social clabs" mhere man congregated regularly for 
a game of cards and safs^e drinks, Lver 30 marching bands, - f 
the Church, and nui!r;,erous f estas provided the means for 
young people, womien and the croup as a^ujhole to cement 
their ties. The Portuguese nyere not --and are not now — a 
viable pclitical force. Ethnic pressure groups, formed to 
achieve goals specific to the group as an ethnic block"*, 
are very new to Perryport, until the last decade fewj Portu- 
guese entereci politics. The essential associational nexuses 
were clubs and churches, linked by the mechanism of f estas , 

The second half of the 20th century has a different 
climate of opinion, iisnultaneous ujith a neyj attitude towards 
the melting pot concept caes a neuj type of Portuguese migrant. 

As Americans be.ga'n to argue that racism was evil but ethnicity 

arriveo 

was good, immigrants/w^^^^ lacked the " huddled-masses-y ear ning- 
to-hs-free' attitude of their predecessors. They were more 
politically sophisticated and . sayj that community groups, 
workinr to solve csoinrTTunity prQble?5is, ujere the best means 
to achieve personal goals, inhibited because of social 
barriers. The associations and the cross-cutting occupational 
linkages maintained in this city of small, diversified 
businesses' offered a ready-aade foundation for such action 
croups and their aspirations . Further, the structure of the town 
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ItsGlf 't^tea- open enough that such groups had a way of 

implGmenting thair goals. Old arrivals and neulcfojih^ers**' 

could joinjurge a' sound program of English langujage 
instruction for Portuguese children thrust into/the 
schools, and be relatively assured of getting a! hearing 
and seeing something done. \ 

A third strategy was to do ujhat the Portuguese had 
traditionally, done; acculturate as quickly as possible, 
^any avoided the racial issue, and igho'red the possibility 
of joining an action group. They learned the language, 
worked hard, bought houses and repaired them, rented them 
out to still newer arrivals and moved into the suburbs. 

To summarize the Perryport situation: Gradual 
immigration under generally favorable economic conditions 
led to positive atti tudestowar ds the Portuguese as an. 
ethnic group within the social structure of the town. 
Mewcomers who . did not wish to occupy the politically 
powerless position traditionally held, who resented the 
demands to Americanize except for elements which the 
non-Portuguese were willing to allow them to retain, and 
who did not accept the goals and aspirations inherent in 
the stereotypic identity shaped by earlfer circumstances, 
were able to use the relatively open Perryport system 
and the accepted ..patterns of. associational links to form 
new types of associations which would affect the system. 
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Texton. It was not until 1870 that the small towm 



of Texton, first settled in 1659,^ Began a period of 
rapid and explosive growth, from an 1840 population of 



a little over 6000 an'^ increase ^over the next 30 years 
le'i to some 25^000 in 1B7D which, in the next 30 years, 
leaped to 105,000, Tie reason for this rapid growth 
liesiri the introduction of textile mills. In 1840 there 

were lapprox imately -2000 people employed in the mills; , 

■ i ' '' 

by 1070 the figure had jumped to 14,000; by 1910 almost 

30,000 worked in the textile factories. 

lexton was an ideal site for such mills mhich ran 
primarily on steam power; a cheap source of energy was 
available in the nearby river and falls, and good trans- 
portation facilities allowed for the receipt of cotton 
from the south and shipment throughout the country and 
abroad of the finished product. Textile manufacturing 
was the life-blood of the town and, until the 1920s it 
accounted for some 8Qya of the town's economic base. 
The mills multiplied and so did the town's inhabitants. 

The cry was for cheap labor and, hopefully, one which 

^would not fall prey to the labor agitators.^ »Xany immi- 
grants came to the city — Irish, ScotSf French-Canadians, 
Southern Europeans — but by far the most desireduiere the 
Portuguese. As one report put it: ''Th^y are hard-working 
and docile, if handled properly." ^any Portuguese were 
brought in on a basis something like that of indentured 
servitude. Factory representatives Bol^ld go to the Islands, 
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offer what appeared to be astronomically high wages for 
an assurred job and a loan for the passage money. To 
the Portuguese poor who existed in what was essentially 
a cashless economy i the chance to come to America and 
make more money in a week than saw all year at hornet 
was inducement indeedl For the comp?/oy recruiteri the 
more ignorant and naive such recruits werei the better 
for the company; it meant a longer period before they 
would be likely to be able to leave the mills. Even at 
a time u/hen literacy was defined as the simple ability 
to write one*s name, the Portuguese had the highest 
illiteracy rate of any European, African or Asian immigrant 
group to the United Stated—almost 7D/q (Smith, 1973: )• 
Immigrants from other groups stayed a few years or even 
months and then quickly left to work at higher wages, 
in safei* conditions, in environments less hazardous to 
their helath — but the Portuguese remained. "They are the 
most desired of workers," writes one industrialist of them. 

And the economics of the situation were, to the 
Azorean, excellent. Here, the whole family could wo rk ; me n, 
women, children, even the handicapped and the aged might 
find employment at a sweeping job or something of the kind. 
Given the family-based economic perspaictive of the Portu- 
guese, the resultant income was a fortune. At a time when 
the average workingman in America brought home between JB-12 
a weeki his family income could multiply that figure by 
almost the total number of individuals within the household 
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(barring only children under 7). Una informant told me 
that his father was one of 8 childreni all of uuhom 
uiorked in the mills while still under the parental roof, 

"Dur..-:family made, about ii4Q-5D a week. That's like a 

thousand today. grandfather had never seen that much 

cash in his whole life!" 

But the Portuguese paid for this income. The 
children were, of course, given the minimal education 
possible and put to work, in the mills for as long a 
work week as possible--whatever his age. And this 
perpetuated the. group's position as the pool from which 
to draw the lowest-paid, 'unskilled' laborers. There are 
in Texton' today , individuals who are the fifth generation 
to work in. the mills, at essentially the same occupational 
level as their immigrant forefathers. 

The Portuguese came in and stayed as the lowest 
strata of the community, f/iany of the non-Portuguese 
viewed them as uneducable — perhaps too biologically in- 
ferior on the whole to have the. intelligence to do any 
but the most menial labor. (For some reason, not clear, 
few Oravos went to Texton. It may be that they simply 
were not on the recruitment list since the initial workers 
came from the Azores and hladeira for the most part. They, 
in turn, brought in kin and friends as the jobs were 
availaiblTp thus , possibly, keeping the Bravos out of the 
employment network-*though not out of deliberate prejudice.) 

Although not segregated into specif ic neighborhoods 
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the Portuguese workers lived near the factories in which 
they yjRVB emfiloyGd. This treated 'company neighborhoods', 
many of which werra" ethnically hofDooeneous . wuch factors, 
together with the social clubs, bands, and churches which 
also existed in Texton, might have been expected to create 
integratiBe bonds but the occupational focus was the crucial 
difference. Textile mills were almost the exclusive employ- 
ment possibility. i/jithout competition from other manufactur- 
ing mill owners were in tacit agreement concerning ujorking 
conditions, wages, hours, and employement practices. Labor 
conditions, then, were much more rigorous than in Psrryport. 
There was, however, bitter competition between mills, a 
competition which grew as the economy worsened, ^.--orkers 
were oftRn divided by this intense rivalry, partly because.^ 
job 'loyalty' was one way to_i.nsure steady employment . 

Too, workers ■ tried to live near the mill at which they 
were" employ ed . Seasonal unemployment and depressions .would 
cause the worker to change jobs and thus his residence, 
adding to the urban rootlessness, and loose associational ties. 

fj;ill technology did not encourage worker communication 
and the 60-hour work week left little capacity for recreation, 
'-..omen and children were probably most debilitated by such 

conditions. The women, especially, had great difficulty 

" It 

j since they had to work the same long hours but also had to 

\{ 

"*'ksep house, bear and raise the children, and tend to the 

personal neejd;s.'o-f the household members (which sometimes in- 

eluded 2 or 3 boarders;. tuork demands and traditional attitudes 

of Portuguese males concerning the freedom of women, restricted 
their life to the house, 'job, street blo,ck, and Church, 
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The minimal social life of the Portuguese, ethnically 
insular as it was, offered no more of an opportunity to 
Ipnrn Enrjlish than diri the isolated job in the ncrN/G-uirackin^ 
noisa of the mills. Portuguese culture was, then, slow to 
leave the immigrant. 

Another consequence of mill work was the compounding 
of traditional emphases on the nucleated aspect of a group 
whose significant social orientation is the- primary family, 
ko structura^.^ nexuses were created to circumvent the 
atomistic forces of traditional patterns and the mill. work. 
The Portuguese while pro-union are not strong union. They 
tend to be suspicious of the men who lead the union- (though 
not of the union per se ) and several union officials and 
shop stewards complained to me of membership apathy ("If 
ws didrft offer them charter flights to the Azores they- 
probably wouldn't belong"). The Church, particularly at 
the formative period of which we speak, emphasized acceptance 
of life and maintenance of traditional patterns. Last, 
isolation in the. factory and the piece work incentive system 
stressed competition: rather than cogp^grati^^^ among workers , 

The results of the atomistic social field can be gauged 
by the looseness of affiliation ties with the existing 
associations and by the fact that, despite the fact that the 
Portuguese of Texton represent between 30-40^o of the total 



served but one term. And only Z/q of the elected offices 
available to city rQ.sidents to vote upon have been filled' 
by a Portuguese. 



population, they have been able to elect only one 
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The new immigrant wav/e brought the same type of 
immigrant to Texton as had been attracted to Perryport, 
The explicit stereotype, however i was much more negative 
and more distinctly pejorative than in Perryport# The new- 
comers were more resentful concerning the stereotype and 

the blcvcks it created to achieving their aspirjations • 

Non-Portuguese justify their pejorative stereotype 
by pointing to the declining economy and the declining 
population. The unemployment figure is one of the highest 
in the country and yet the Portuguese keep arriving Tbringing 
more of the type of people we don't need.*' The Portuguese 
percentage of the population is increasing because many of 
the more occupationally mobile are leaving. This, argues 
the Don-Poirtuguese , "leaves us with a bunch of unskilled 
workers that we can't train because they don't have enough 
basic education." This argument is some 50 years old by now. 

The reason for the continuing influx can be found in 

th^a 'revised immigration laws. The Portuguese know of the 

employment difficulties yet the elimination of the quota 

system and establishment of the 'preferential category' law. 

almost requires that they continue to come to a city with 

a large Portuguese population. The Immigration act of 1965 

(75 Stat. 911), and especially the second and the fifth 

preferences forces the immigrant to go to the point of his 

sponsor • Admitted are spouses , unmarried children of 

a U.S. citizen's 
resident aliens j/siblings , and sibling's spouse and children. 

Though statistical data are lacking, estimates are that only 

some of the new immigrants have stayed. For this group- 

there are two dominant strategies; education and personalized 
manipulation of . the system. 
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^:y own impressions and discussions with school 
officials indicate that the newcomer is more inclined 
to see education as a solution to some of his problems 
of adjustment. The newcomers are, of course, better 
educated than those immigrants of 75-lDD years ago. He 
is more culturally conditioned by his own milieu to see 
education as a useful tool in making a liv/ing. The 
Portuguese school system has improved immensely ov/er 
the last 50 years— particularly in relation to filling 
the needs of the poor. The newcomersare thus more ready 
to sacrifice immediate income for deferred wealth and/or 
status. 

The second strategy was succinctly put by. one informant 
ujhen I asked him why the Portuguese of Texton didn't get 
together and try to improve the position of the group's 
niBmbers--" , , , the last to be hired and the first to be fired. 
He replied: 

How do you change it? We can't control the bosses. 
And the unions are for the bosses. And every Portuguese 
is for himself. You look around and you see we can't 
even cooperate to get a good f esta going like they do 
over in Perry port , Over there they work together and 
it last*?the whole week^.end, It'Sia big thing with 
everybody working to help it make , Here, you start 
something and this group f •irgtl'ts^i th that one, and won't 
work with another one, and this guy can't stand that one, 
Uie can't get cooperation for anything. It's every person 
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for hirnsnir. Why should anyone try to get people to 
iKork taryj>thar uuhan experience shoujri that after your 
trr*ck is broken to push the thing, soffleone along the 
line starts pushing his own thing and it all collapses. 
You learn pretty soon not to bother, I tried but I 
found out that the other guy was for himself and I 
ujas being the only one u/ho wasn't getting himself 
taken care of. Now I look out for me and mine. That's 
the way things are here. 

In Texton, then, there is much individual resentment of 
the social field in which the immigrant must operate but 
there is little if any coordinated group effort to alter 
the situation, particularly as it is affected by the 
negative stereot*'^^ which structures the communication 
process between newcomers and old timers, between Portuguese 
and non-Portuguese, In this city ,. the Portuguese came,, en 
masse , and both then and now are a highly visible group 
because of their relationship to the s:onomic structure of 
the community. They were of dubious value so long as they 
contributed to the financial well-being of Texton entrepreneurs. 
Now, however, the city has seen 50 years of decline — and the 
end is not yet in sight. They had worn 'out their welcome 
and not only didn't know enough to leave but were inviting 
others to come and stay. 

The pervasive atomism which was touched upon. earlier 
is a critical aspect of life in what one hesitantly calls 



"th? i-DrtuQuese community.'* There are divisive forces im- 
iposad by the community and by the occupational . structure-- 
forces mhich are either lacking or much weaker in Perryport^ 

Ijima example of this can be found in the more explicit 

bosiiiRxjaries which mark one neighborhood, of f from another 
aTTid iEiihich have rankings about which there is a high 
uEtnree of agreement: "good class," "poor but ijjspectable , " 
"dowin.hillj'V " a real slum," 

tihB newcomer to Texton has moved into an entirely 
liiiff Grent environment — in terms of his own perception — 
froTT) that of Perryport, He must, as an immigrant, adopt 
different strategies , and this differ ential process means 
that the oerception of American life, and the resultant 
accoltoratiue . process (as well as 4 A>hich of hia traditional 
^Bl'ues'^are retained) will be different. This- was ex- 
plicitly recognized by every informant with whom I spoke 
in either city, L^hen asked, "Oo you think^ things wjDuld 
hB jystHthe same if you lived in (Perryport/Texton)?" I 
al-yjays received a negative answer--though the reasons for 
and nature of the differences varied in type, and ranged • 
froim highly positive to highly negative in the evaluation of 
the alternative. 

In sum, Perryport and Texton present differing social 
fields for the PoTt"uguese immigrant of today. In the former 
there is a greater sense of community involvement and a 
•grefcter belief that the system can be altered so as to be 
^ore satisfactory. Though there is conflict it appears 
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to he the kind which is predicated on the assumption that 
CMvr;":- i:.: noasible. The groups exist but there are links 

fVTi rinr! :-vunr\') tham and thus the systRni is moie open 
to cofnmunica tion and more responsive to change. And there 
arn institutional forms of substance in the community 
which provide a foundation for ana lag o us associations . 
Respite the fact that the non-Portuguese might see the 
Perryporter as more discontent" than his felloui in Texton 
the former actually appears to have a greater sense of 
involvement uuith and concern for the town of which he is 
a part. He wants it to change,' -antHne believes~^her"can 
make it change, and that it will want to, and so he stays, 
Texton, on the other hand, has isolated its people-- 
occuppitionally , geographically, and socially. Faced with; 
a far more negative ethnic stereotype ^the Texton immigrant 
emphasizes the individualized strategies--self improvement, 
flight, or something strongly akin to Banfxeld's amoral 
familism. The difference may be indicated by the responses 
to fehe question, "Do you think life would be better, say, in 
Canada?'' (All of the informants had friends or kin there.) 
39 out of b3 Texton informants said Yes and 16 indicated that 
they thought they might or definitely would emigrate there. 

Df the 37 Perryport. immigrants queried, 9 said life would 

* ■ 

be better but only 1 indicated that he planned to emigrate. 

As yaet I have not been able to explore the attitudes 
of the host community in any systematic fashion but there 
are some intriguing, programmatic points which may be stated 
briefly. The attitudes of the host community will be determined I 
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1. The format of inimigration (e.g., gradual 
vs. sharp increase); 

2. T^ae occupations filled and the economic niche 
occupied (sOi'netimes to be too suc.cessful is 

trarse than not being successful enough.--some 
osople are hostile because of the financial 
success achieved by the immigrants , and witn ess 
the plight of the Ugandan Asians); 
2. The degree of social vi^sibility maintained by 

the iaffssigrants; _ 

4. The degree of 'fit* between the aspirations of 

the iPQiorants and the current climate of opinion 
{e.g., ethnic self-consciousness is encouraged 
today, as it ujas not 100 years agof and thus 
attempts by 'a foreigner' to alter the system 
are reacted, to much more favorably than they 
arciild have been in 1870). 
In conclusion, one n?ay see sharp differences in the type 
,of acculturati ve stresses, the type of acculturative /patterns 
adopted, the strateoies opted for to maximize the particular 
type of 'success' encouraged in a given milieu, and the 
degree of intsqratedness felt to be achieVed, That, of course 
is. ail this paper attempted to demonstrate--that there are 
differences wiihich exist yjhich are as critical to an analysis 
as^\the generalized structural elements. Such factors offer 
some insight as to influences on immigration patterns; why 
some cities are integrated and others atomistic (why, dcring 
the 1950s, for exa?nple, did some cities experience racial 
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racial strife while others and, most peculiarly, some 
which were predicted to have 'highly explosive potential' 
.did not?); where the greatest stress will be for new 
arrivals (especially if one can determine the critical 
aspects of their expectations and aspirations). Finally, 
the use of this particularistic historical approach will 
provide markers for determining what might be some of the 
structural similarities which do exist despite historical 
differences.. 
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